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WHEN FOUND— 


A teas ninth of the present month will be the forty-first anniversary 
of the death of Charles Dickens. The Council of the Dickens 
Fellowship will follow its custom of placing a wreath of ivy leaves 
and scarlet geraniums on his grave in Westminster Abbey. 
* * * * * 


At the recent sale of the Hoe Library in New York, a copy of 
Dickens’s ‘‘ The Village Coquettes,’’ containing an autograph in- 
scription from the author to John Pritt Harley, fetched:the re- 
markable figure of £800. Dickens wrote ‘The Village Coquettes ”’ 
at the suggestion of John Hullah, who composed the music for it. 
It was styled ‘‘ A Comic Opera in Two Acts,’’ and was first per- 
formed at the St. James’s Theatre on December 6th, 1836, with a 
cast that included Braham, Forester, Strickland, Bennett, J. 
Parry, Gardner, Miss Rainsforth, Miss J. Smith, and John Pritt 
Harley as ‘‘ Mr. Martin Stokes.’’ It was afterwards performed 
in Edinburgh. The play received a fair amount of praise at the 
time. But Dickens in after life thought little of it. He described 
it as being ‘‘a mere vehicle for the music.’’ In 1843 it was pro- 
posed to revive it, but Dickens vehemently protested that it might 
be allowed to ‘“‘sink into its native obscurity,’’ as it was done 
without the least regard for reputation. 

* * * * * 


Towards the end of his life Dickens was asked by Frederick 
Locker (Lampson) if he possessed a copy cf ‘The Village 
Coquettes,’’ and the answer was: “‘ No; and if I knew it was in my 
house, and if I could not get rid of it in any other way, I would 
burn the wing of the house where it was!’’ He had written it, 
he said, ‘‘in a fit of damnable good nature,’’ and he told R. H. 
Horne that he had ‘‘ been most sincerely repentant ever since.’’ 
The opera is not included in all the editions of the novelist’s 
writings, but it is to be found in the ‘‘ Natioual’’ and the ‘‘ Gads- 
hill ’’ Editions, and is to be included in the ‘‘ Centenary ’’ Edition 
now in course of publication. 

* * * * * 


Five presentation copies of Dickens’s books signed by the author 
and given to W. H. Wills, the assistant editor of Household Words 
and of All the Year Round, were sold at Messrs. Sotheby's rooms 
on May 2nd. Mr. Sabin bought Little Dorrit for £85, A Tale of 
Two Cities for £70, Our Mutual Friend for £70, and Bleak 
House for £65. Mr. Pearson gave £70 for Vavid Copperfield. 
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An alleged portrait of Charles Dickens when a young man is 
being exhibited at the Gravesend Public Library. The owner, Mr. 
George Sharland, purchased it in a dirty state in an auction-room 
in London, where it was catalogued as ‘‘ Charles Dickens as a 
young man, by Daniel Maclise, R.A.’’ This was evidently a bad 
guess on the part of the auctioneer, for his only justification for 
so describing the painting was ‘‘ due to the extraordinary likeness 
to the novelist.’’ We have seen a photograph of the painting, 
and do not hesitate to say that it is neither a portrait of the 
novelist nor a painting by Maclise. It seems to be getting cus- 
tomary to describe any picture of a youth with flowing locks and 
wearing a stock as a portrait of Dickens. As a matter of fact 
the early portraits of the novelist do not exhibit him with such 
an abundance of hair as is shown in this picture, and the features 
are not those of Dickens. As to the artist, we can safely assure 
the auctioneer that Dickens and Maclise were net acquainted when 
the former was so youthful as this picture would indicate. 

*% * * * * 


It is announced that Bleak House, Broadstairs, is to be sold by 
auction this month by Messrs. Knight, Frank & Rutley. Although 
it has been considerably enlarged since Charles Dickens lived in 
it as Fort House, we believe the interior of it remains as it was 
in his day, the alterations in its appearance being caused by an 
added wing and the remodelling of the outside. The Dickens 
associations were fully dealt with in The Dickensian for 1908. 

* * * * * 


It is proposed to re-name George Court, Bermondsey, a district 
familiar to Dickensians as ‘‘ Jacob’s Island ’’ in Oliver Twist, and 
the London County Council favours the name of ‘‘ Twist’s Court.’’ 
The Bermondsey Council, however, we understand, does not agree 
to the suggestion. Perhaps ‘‘ Oliver Court,’’ would sound better ; 
or if something alliterative is wanted what about ‘‘ Covey’s 
Court,’’ ‘‘ The Dodger’s Drive,’’ or even ‘‘ Maylie’s Mansicns,’’ as 
aliiterative and aristocratic? 

* ‘ * * * * 


The Dickens dramatic season, announced in our last issue to open 
at the Coronet Theatre this month, is to be transferred to the Savoy. 
The first play to be performed will be Dombey and Son, on Monday, 
June 5th, with Miss Alice Crawford and Mr. Frederic Worlock in 
the cast. Other plays to follow include David Copperfield, The Old 
Curiosity Shop, Great Expectations, and The Pickwick Papers. 

* % * * * 

A new dramatic version of The Mystery of Edwin Drood was 
played at the Theatre Royal, Stratford, on April 24th. Mr. 
ie Cray was John Jasper and Miss Rosalie Notrelle was Rosa 

ud. 


* * * * * 


Full particulars of the Summer Festival will be found on page 153 
of our present number, 


Tue EpirTor. 
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DICKENS AT WELLINGTON HOUSE ACADEMY 


By WILLOUGHBY MATCHETT 
I 


= ae house is still standing, but doomed to be presently de- 

molished,’’ wrote the late Mr. Kitton some rine years ago 
concerning Dickens’s old school in the Hampstead Road. As yet 
the prophecy is unfulfilled. The house goes on standing, presenting 
to the passer-by, despite its continued occupation, a somewhat 
gaunt and sterile aspect. An inanimate looking house with win- 
dows that have a vacant reminiscent stare about them, and doors 
—it seems to have a variety of front doors—that preserve a grimly 
shut-up and uninviting appearance. Of course, the influence of 
the Hampstead Road is enough to depress any building ; never was 
such a dingy main thoroughfare; but one might imagine that, 
in addition to a touch of the universal low spirits, Wellington 
House—or plain No. 247 as it is now—has got “‘ Classical and Com. 
mercial Academy ’’ upon its mind, that it can’t quite forget the 
day when it was the school of the neighbourhood, and in conse- 
quence has retired upon itself in dudgeon, and grown ill-condi. 
tioned with age, like another Mrs. Pipchin. Did not its Mr 
Pipchin, otherwise Mr. William Jones, Nchoolmaster, break his 
heart, if not exactly in Peruvian mines—in improving minds in 
stead, when his schoolroom hearth, metaphorically torn up by 
that savage monster, the London and Birmingham Railway, he 
was turned out ruthlessly into a cold and unappreciative world, 
and pitching his scholastic tent in the neighbourhood of Park 
Street, couldn't make a do of it? Plainly histzry suggests the 
poor man pined away and died of a broken heart. But as Jones 
was the original of Dickens’s Mr. Creakle, and doubtless gave a 
hint or two for Wackford Squeers as well, between you and me, 
I don’t think he had a very large heart to break. 

The very fact that Jones’s business did not stand transplanting 
is a tribute to some solid quality of attractiveness in Wellington 
House itself. ‘‘ It was a school of some celebrity in its neighbour- 
hood, nobody could say why,’’ wrote Dickens in the description 
he gave of it in one of his fugitive pieces. It is true that, though 
Jones himself had not the slightest pretensions to scholarship, he 
had wit enough to employ competent assistant masters; true again 
that in a commonish way he looked the part of ‘‘ head,’’ had even 
Blimberish traits, and had caught the trick of making himself 
agreeable to parents. But undoubtedly the main reason for 
success is found, not in Jones or his underlings, but in the fact 
that the house was a lofty and imposing one for the neighbour- 
hood, and in its commanding position at the corner of Granby 
Street, where even now it cannot fail to arrest the eye of any- 
body coming up the Hampstead Road. Nor must the pleasant 
outlook across the open fields of the dairy farm opposite, with Old 
Saint Pancras Church in the distance, be forgotten. Add to all 
which, were there not the high-sounding name and satisfying 
adjectives for passing fathers to roll their tongues round as they 
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eyed the inscription setting them forth, apparently on a board 
over the door, and to reel off at home whtn they happened in a 
casual way to discuss their educational views for Tommy! As to the 
mothers—those dear good mothers with the vaguest ideas as to 
education and the clearest ideas as to a ‘‘ genteel establishment ”’ 
for their youthful hopes—for ‘‘let us be genteel, or die ’’—bless 
me, what mothers could possibly bear up against the combined 
attractions of Mr. Jones’s school! So the master got more pupils 
than his premises could well accommodate. Of course John 
Dickens could scarcely fail to fall an easy victim. The simple 
words alone, ‘‘ Wellington House Academy,’’ with their Micaw- 
berish cadence, must have bowled him off his legs at one clean 
shoot. So what more natural or desirable, when breaking with 
Lamert of the blacking business, and deciding to let Charles go 
to school, that he should send the boy round to Mr. Jones with 
a polite enquiry as to Mr. Jones’s terms. me 

Some two years Dickens spent here, going to and fro daily 
between the school and his home in Johnson Street, Somers Town.* 
He is believed to have taken the way round by Drummond Street, 
then semi-rural of aspect (and if you want to think of it as such 
don’t go and jook it it now, that’s all), for though this route 


would seem to have been unnecessarily long, it is said to have > 


been the most accessible. Another reason given for Charles’s 
going by it is that here he met many of his schooltellows—his 
intimate, Daniel Tobin, who lived in George Street, for one— 
pleasant testimony to his genial, sociable character. Dickens’s 
pranks in Drummond Street, when, heading his companions, he 
staggered old ladies by begging for a trifle on the score that they 
were ‘‘ poor boys’”’ are too well known to bear detailed repetition, 
but the explosions of laughter that burst from him as he took to 
his heels seem to ring so blithely in our ears, cancelling the in- 
tervening decades, rich with his fame, and with our tender 
memories of him, as if they never were, that we stand amazed 
at this exhibition of careless merriment and irresponsible boyish- 
ness, remembering that only yesterday, as it were, he was a little 
labouring hind toiling in the shade of sad experience. 

Now, indeed, was the spirit of Dickens enabled to rise free and 
untrammelled above circumstance. The heavy hand of Poverty 
had held him in its ogreish grip, forcing his childish nature to 
subdue itself to the hard facts of life, urging him with cruel sneer, 
as it were, to stare cold reality in the face at the very time when 
Make-Believe, like a beneficent fairy, was warming his young 
heart by touching off the world for him with bright rays from 
her wand. But the days of hardship were over: a new era now 
began for him: from this time forth he was-master of his fate. 
At the moment present happiness seems to have partially blotted 
out the sense of wrong that abided by him. If he had been sadly 
disheartened, he was now more than heartened; for the first time 
since the early days at Chatham he became exuberantly himself. 
His years, his fancy, his capacity fcr joy asserted themselves and 


* Reproduced on the cover of our last issue, 
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would brook no denial. He threw himself into boy lite with 
the zest of one starved for companionship. The mere fact of 
taking up his career again in a normal fashion for his age and 
upbringing was no doubt delightful, but the larger and perhaps 
scarcely realised fact that here in a company of lads was the 
freest and widest scope for the gratification of his buoyant high 
spirits and intense idea of fun, and the expansion generally of 
his sunny nature must have been positively exhilarating. For the 
solitary child had a genius for camaraderie Often in his lonely 
wandering of London streets must he have eyed in wistful fashion 
groups of passing scholars with their satchels—noisy commonplace 
urchins like enough, but how doubly blessed in point of schooling, 


oe 
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DICKENS AND HIS SCHOOLFELLOWS AT THEIR PRANKS 


From a drawing by Fred Barnard 


and in point of fellowship, that masonry of youth, that common 
bond of flouting a sober, grown-up, workaday werld with the mani- 
fest superiority of boyhood’s interests. And struggling through 
his misery might come some fancied picture of himself as a schooi- 
bey, then momentarily might the little face lighten, the eyes 
beam, and Pip’s ‘‘ Wot Larx ’’ hover red-lettered in the sky. 

And lo and behold the fancy was realised! Hey presto! The 
half-subdued, half-whimsical child, into whose large gaze surely 
something mournful must have crept, is gone; the shabby little 
suit and much-worn white hat have disappeared ; and in their places 
we find the brightest and liveliest of boys in the neatest of pepper- 
and-salt attire, the sprucest of turn-down collars, and a hat no 
doubt in keeping with his years. He has a wonderful fund of 
animal spirits, this boy, holds his head more erect than his fellows 
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do, and has an air of general smartness and alertness. He is a great 
hand at all sorts of harmless fun, and his eyes are frequently 
twinkling like forerunners of his own rising star. If there is a 
sore at his heart he does not show it . . . Blacking, sir, did you 
say blacking? I believe I have heard of the article. Stuff you 
polish boots with, isn’t it? 
It is not to be supposed that Dickens ever ‘‘let on’’ to his 
schoolfellows anent his experience of ‘‘life’’; in fact, we have 
his word that until he came to write of it, no word of it passed 
his lips to any human being. That his feelings under the cir- 
cumstances would coincide with those of David Copperfield among 
the boys at Doctor Strong’s is only to be expected. ‘‘I was so 
conscious,’’ says David, ‘‘of having passed through scenes of 
which they could have no knowledge, and of having acquired ex- 
periences foreign to my age, appearance, and condition as one 
of them, that I half believed it was an imposture to come there 
as an ordinary little school-boy.’? Whether what he had learnt 
had so slipped away from him in the sordid cares of his life that, 
iike David, he was put into the lowest form, or whether his 
memory had retained enough of his early instruction that, as he 
has it in Our School, he was put at once into Virgil, there is no 
evidence to show. Whatever he may or may not have been as a 
scholar, there can be little doubt that he quickly achieved a 
personal popularity among his fellows. The touch he had with 
the street, his grip of its varied life, and his youthful sizing up 
of humanity generally must have given him an assurance they 
lacked in exploits based on impudence. Small wonder we find 
him a leader in pranks. He was like a dog let loose after days 
of the kennel: his spirit leapt and bounded. He had a lot of way 
to make up in the matter of jokes and laughter, of playing of 
games, and of pretending to be this and that and the other. The 
boy was father to the man: to fancy himself a character, and to 
fancy others in character was half the pleasure of life. To be a 
pirate, say, and have untold treasure buried somewhere on the 
Spanish Main (first turn to the right, sir, up Granby Street), to 
be a hero, say, and cry: “‘ Hold, villain! ’’ and perform prodigies 
of valour in the Hampstead Road ; to hug to his besom every. fable’ 
invented about the masters, and his fellows ard their belongings, 
thereby giving the school and himself a delightful half imaginary 
existence, in which actual externals were duli symbols: to pre- 
tend to be ayreal editor and to bring out a paper and to sell it, 
or rather to hire it out, for that currency of the realm, pieces 
of slate pencil, to run a toy theatre and present startling melo- 
dramas, such as ‘‘ The Miller and His Men’’ (free list entirely 
suspended), or ‘‘ The Dog of Montargis,’’ with a pet white mouse 
making the hit of the evening as the Dog: these were his diversions. 
That Dickens was stage-struck from bis childhood up is really per- 
haps the central fact about him. Those two magic words, 
‘“‘ Enter ’’ and ‘‘Exit,’’ for ever held him in their thrall, and flit 
like invisible sprites through every page of his fiction, urging him 
on to wild excesses in the way of fresh creation. For him, once 
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the deadening monotony of the blacking drudgery was over, the 
whole stir of humanity about him would seem to have been not 
so much life, as a glorious dramatisation of life. The people in 
his ken, or at any rate those who specially interested him, were 
not so much people as ‘‘ parts,’’ and his fertile little brain was 
incessantly devising appropriate stage setting for them. At least, 
one has that impression. 
(To be continued.) 


THE DICKENS FELLOWSHIP COT 
IN THE CRIPPLES’ HOME AND COLLEGE AT ALTON | 


OX Saturday, May 20th, the Dickens Fellowship Cot was duly 
dedicated to the use of a poor little cripple in Lord Mayor 
Treloar’s Cripples’ Home and College at Alton. 

That day was the annual visitors’ day to the Home, and some 
three hundred subscribers to Alderman Sir William Treloar’s 
wonderful and great beneficent scheme were conveyed by special 
train to the scene of the result of his life work and labour. 

No words can adequately describe what is conveyed by the mere 
words “ Cripples’ Home and College,” and it is only by a personal 
visit that the magnitude of the good, unselfish and patient work 
that is being carried on there can in any way be realised. It is a 
noble work which appeals to the human side of every nature. There 
were lumps in the throats and tears in the eyes of many of the men 
and women as they were taken in batches from ward to ward, and 
the afternoon at Alton will be memorable to all who were fortunate 
to be of the party on that Saturday when the Dickens Fellowship 
Cot was opened for all time to Tiny Tims of the future. 

The cot was formally unveiled by Mrs. Dickens in the unavoidable 
absence of Mr. Henry F.. Dickens, the Life President of the Fellow- 
ship, and the touching references made by the Lord Mayor of 
London later on in the day to the appropriateness of a cot com- 
memorative of the name of Dickens, the great lover of children, by 
reminding his audience of what the creator of “Tiny Tim” had 
done for child welfare, made it clear to all present that no more 
fitting and suitable place could be found for a cot bearing such a name. 

We feel that the Dickens Fellowship can devote itself to no better 
work than the establishment of cots throughout the length and 
breadth of the country in the name of him whom we all seek to honour. 
Several branches here and in America have already raised funds for 
such a purpose, and we can only hope and trust that in course of 
time there will be scores of these, as lasting testimony of the good 
and noble work done by England’s best-loved novelist for inspiring 
sympathy, love and help for children. ‘ Never does his eloquence,” 
to quote Mrs. Perugini’s words in our last issue, “ more deeply 
move us than when he employs it in order that we may understand 
their suffering and endeavour to relieve the misery of their lot.” 

The Dickens Fellowship is helping to further carry out his desires 
in this respect, and the little cot at Alton is only another bead on 


_ the cord that requires many more to complete the circle. 


We shall hope to publish a photograph of the cot next month, 
tes 4 
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POETICAL TRIBUTES TO CHARLES DICKENS 


LXXVIII , 
IN MEMORIAM 
By W. C. BENNETT 


“ T\ICKENS is dead!’’ men said; the day was closing 
As suddenly the drear words to me came, 
Near to the mighty Minster, where, reposing, 
Lies their great dust whose names to us ‘are fame. 


The busy, hurrying streets, thronged with the living, 
With faces glad or sad with joy or grief, 
Insafferable thoughts of life were giving, 
From which I yearned at once to find relief. 


Gloom unto gloom; I turned in through the portal 
Peopled with shadows, and, with half-awed breath, 

Entering, I breathed an air that seemed not mortal, 
But rather that we shall breathe after death. 


Slowly I passed through nave and aisle, there filling 
My soul with silence and with awful peace, 
Feeling the hush of roof and pillar stilling 
My sorrow, till I knew from pain release. 


Then, where our dearest dead repose I found me; 
I, in the Poets’ Corner, sat me down, 
And, as I eyed the greatness gathered round me, 
I said, ‘“ Death, thou hast grasped a new renown.”’ 


Then stole a still, calm murmur on my spirit: 
“Lo, those who live here bow not unto death; 
They not alone a heavenly life inherit— 
They breathe an earthly, all-immortal breath. 


“What matters it they pass from the beholding 
Of human eyes? The earthly forms they own, 

These Death may claim, but not their spirits, moulding 
The thoughts of men; these know but life alone. 


“Ts Shakespeare dead? Has Death of Scott bereft us? 
Is 'Thackeray’s wise, sad voice not with us still? 

Our Dickens dead! No, when will he have left us, 
Whose wit, whose wisdom centuries cannot kill ? 


“ His kindliness will kindiiness be preaching 
When we are gone. His laugh will waken mirth 
Through all Time’s ages, peace and goodwill teaching, 
Even as his Lord and Master taught on earth. 


“ He will live in the tender, Christ-like sorrow 

He wakens for the crushed, the oppressed, the poor ; 
In pity that will soften every morrow 

To those God bids to suffer and endure. | 


“Our Dickens dead! To Death there’s no deny ing 
The hand that held for us his thrice-blessed pen ; 
His outward form by Fielding’s shall be lying, 
By Goldsmith’s, Sterne’s, with those most dear to men. 
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“Room for his dust shall Shakespeare’s self be making, 
His earthly robes of flesh by Scott’s should lie; 

These, these alone the cold tomb shall be taking ; 
What of our dear one, except these, can die?”’ 


Home Chimes, June, 1887. 


DICKENS AND CHILDREN 


By E. ASHBY NORRIS 
I 

s jheke Children Act, 1908,’’ which came into force on April Ist, 

1909, would have gladdened the heart of Dickens had he 
been living now. During his whole life any scheme that tended to 
better the condition of the young always met with his warmest 
approval and co-operation. And not only was ne active in render- 
ing personal assistance to any project set on foot for the benefit of 
sick or neglected children, but many of his books are undying testi- 
monies of the great love and sympathy he felt for childhood in 
general. 

To all lovers of his works it is evident that one of his main objects 
in writing such books as Oliver Twist and Nicholas Vicklehy was to 
rouse the public to the wrongs that were going on in its 
midst, to awaken the dormant sympathy that he firmly be- 
lieved existed in the hearts of the majcrity of the English people ; 
to arouse them so effectually that they could know no peace until 
they had done their best to remedy the evils he so ably put before 
them. Even the most careless reader, scanning the pages of either 
of these books, is confronted with the fact that Dickens loved the 
children with all the fervour of a generous, loving nature, and 
that in writing thus it was his heart’s desire to make their lives 
brighter and happier. 

His method of work is unique. A great preacher can do much, 
when placing stern facts before his congregation, by his oratorical 
powers in pleading any particular cause, and when heart and soul 
are in the work good is bound to result. A great painter can 
appeal to the sense of sight and awaken thoughts and emotions 
hitherto unknown, recall tender, half-forgotten memories, and 
bring out some of the best impulses of the human heart. 

The writer of facts can place before his readers the plain un- 
varnished truth, and appeal to their sense of justice and to their 
sense of right and wrong. 

Dickens, with his remarkably keen power of observation, col- 
lected facts, interwove them with fancy, and thus presented them 
to the reading public. Other writers of fiction have done this and 
have been more or less successful in exposing wrongs of various 
kinds, but, as stated before, it is the method of Dickens that is 
unique. 

Carefully keeping the object he has in view, he yet never once 
allows it to obtrude where it is best kept in the background, or vice 
versa. With his mighty genius he combines the power of the 
preacher, the painter and the man of facts. 
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Take Oliver Twist, for example. In the very first chapter readers 
of this book are presented with a good wea*of the general system of 
the Poor Law that existed at the time it was written. Yet Dickens 
says very little on the subject. He simply places before the reader 
a picture that was then a true type of what might occur any day 
in the interior of a workhouse. The poor young mother breathing 
her last, while near by, on a little flock mattress, her new-born 
babe is fighting for his tiny hold on life. The pauper old woman, 
the parish surgeon, even the patchwork coverlet and the green 
glass bottle cannot escape the notice of the reader, who is hence- 
forth prepared for what follows in the succeeding chapters. 

Chapter two exposes the evils of baby farming as carried on by 
Mrs. Mann. The reader is also introduced to Mr. Bumble, the 
beadle, and when Oliver, ‘‘ desperate with hunger and reckless with 
misery,’ has committed the unpardonable offence of asking for 
more, the reader is favoured with a glimpse ofthe Board, “‘ sitting 
in solemn conclave,’’ when Mr. Bumble, greatly excited, makes the 
startling statement that calls forth an animated discussion as to 
what shall be done with such a daring offender. 

Oliver’s subsequent history—the sufferings of those early days, 
the many hardships he undergoes, the unkindness and callousness 
he meets with—would make a heart of stone melt, would make the 
most thoughtless think. Could such things be in a Christian 
country! Dickens knew that such things were but too true. He 
knew also how to bring these facts home to the hearts of thousands 
who, but for Oliver Twist, might have remained in ignorance of the 
sufferings of many innocent children condemned to live and die in 
such terrible misery. 

Nicholas Nickleby is another example of the master using his 
creative power for the purpose of exposing existing evils. Follow- 
ing the fortunes of Nicholas Nickleby the reader is introduced to 
Dotheboys Hall. This school was, of course, a type of many that 
flourished at that time, before the advent of Vicholas Nickleby. 

What a pathetic character is Smike. Poor lad, how at a kind 
word from Nicholas ‘Nickleby he burst into tears, crying out, ‘‘ My 
heart will break. It will, it will! ’’ All the pent-up emotions of 
years are in those words. Nicholas, on seeing such a timid, utterly 
broken-spirited creature, had but exclaimed in the fulness of his 
heart, ‘‘ Poor fellow! ’’ As Smike himself says, ‘‘ pain and fear, 
pain and fear’’ was his appointed lot; living or dead, he sees no 
ray of light to pierce the black darkness of his night. 

In his walks abroad he did not avoid the lower haunts of life. 
The slum life of London was as familiar to him as the highways 
and byways of his beloved county of Kent. A true student of life, 
in all its varied forms and aspects, he was ever on the alert to take 
note of what was going on around him. From those slums he takes 
Jo, and in Bleak House presents him to the world as a true specimen 
of what they contain. Jo, ‘‘ very muddy, very hoarse, very rag- 
ged.’’ There he stands before the coroner and the jury, in all his 
pitiful ignorance. ‘‘ He knows a broom’s a broom, and knows it’s 
wicked to tell a lie.”’ © “‘ It’s terrible depravity. Put the boy 
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aside,’’ says the coroner, and he never spoke a truer word; but is 
it the fault of Jo? When night comes, this poor rejected witness, 
with his old broom, softly sweeps the step leading into the hemmed- 
in churchyard where lie the remains of the only being from whom 
he has received kindness. “‘ He wos wery good to me, he wos.”’ 
Poor Jo keeps moving on, until at last the final move comes from 
another Hand, Who calls the dark spirit to that other region where 
slums are not. ‘‘ It’s turned wery dark, sir,’’ says Jo. ‘‘Is there 
any light a-comin’?’’ What does the master say? ‘‘ The light 
is come upon the dark, benighted way. Dead! Dead, your 
Majesty. Dead, men and women, born with heavenly.compassion 
in your hearts. And dying thus around us every day.’’ 
(To be continued.) 


THE DICKENS FELLOWSHIP SUMMER FESTIVAL 
TO MAIDSTONE AND DISTRICT 


JHE Annual Pilgrimage will take place on Saturday, June 17th, 

4 when an expedition will be made to Maidstone and the surround- 

ing district, forming part of that portion of Kent which Dickens 

knew so intimately, and which figures even more prominently in 
Pickwick than does Rochester itself. 

The Pilgrims will start from Cannon Street at 9.15, calling at 
London Bridge at 9.18, and arrive at Maidstone at 10. 59 a.m. There 
they will be met by Mr. Alderman Vaughan, President of the Maid- 
stone Branch. 

After seeing the “‘lions’’ of Maidstone—and this old town has 
many to show the visitor, apart from its Dickensian ones—the party 
will argue out the question whether Maidstone is Muggleton, over a 
specially arranged luncheon ; and, the vexed question being no doubt 
settled to everybody’s entire satisfaction, the party will proceed by 
brake to Blue Bell Hill, where Dickens used to picnic, and, after 
viewing his favourite Kit’s Coity House—a monument of even 
greater antiquity than the immortal stone discovered by the great 
Pickwick—it is proposed to visit Cob Tree, the original of Manor 
Farm, the home of Mr. Wardle. 

‘“ There ain’t a better spot o’ ground in all Kent,”’ as the hard- 
headed man with the pippin face remarked, and by the courtesy of 
the owner, Mr. Drake, the party will be enabled to bear out this 
statement, and to visit even the famous pond, on the ice of which 
the illustrious Pickwickians disported themselves one memorable 
Christmas time. 

The journey will be resumed to Aylesford, most picturesquely 
situated on the banks of the Medway, one of the most charming 
villages in Kent, where tea will be provided, and the probable distant 
connection of Aylesford in Pickwick will be discussed. 

The return will be made by train from Aylesford, or Maidstone, 
reaching town at about 9.40 p.m. 

Tickets, inclusive of rail, brake drive, lunch and tea, price 10s. 
each, may be obtained on application to The Secretary, 33-4, Craven 
Street, Strand, W.C. Price to non-members, 12s. 6d. 


Stes 
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SQUEERS AND DOTHEBOYS HALL 
By R. J. BROUGHTON 
[EERE are not wanting, even at the present day, critics who have 
accused Dickens of a total disregard for truth when writing his 
books, and who say the great novelist allowed his imagination to run 
riot. Is it not true of literature, as of painting, that the literary 
artist is legitimately entitled to exaggerate at times, and that the 
artist through his imagery often shows us ideals and truths that the 
scientific accuracy of the camera fails to reveal ? 

It may be remembered that Dr. John Bourne, who died some time 
ago, declared that Dickens, when writing his tale of the famous York- 
shire school, Nicholas Nickleby, grossly exaggerated the condition of 
affairs at the school. The family who were the supposed prototypes 
of Wackford Squeers were, if is said, well known to Dr. Bourne, who 
declared that he really was a good sort of schoolmaster enough; but 
when the evidence is carefully examined the case breaks down. In 
his preface to Nicholas Nickleby, Charles Dickens the younger clearly 
states that Shaw, of Bowes School, Dr. Bourne’s friend in question, 
was not the original of Wackford Squeers, but it is on record that 
in the neighbourhood of Barnard Castle and Greta Bridge Shaw was 
strangely enough identified by his neighbours as the original portrait 
so skilfully drawn by Dickens, and his school ruined in consequence. 
We have the further evidence of Dickens himself, who carefully 
safeguarded himself from libel actions by declaring that Squeers was 
the representative of a class and not of any individual. He, how- 
ever, went further, and declared that he had in his possession 
documentary proofs that he had in no way overdrawn the picture, 
but had, in fact, watered the colours in which he “ painted secondary 
education in the cheap Yorkshire schools at the beginning of the 
Victorian era.” The original edition of Nickleby contiined a preface 
in which Dickens said. ‘There were upon record trials at law in 
which damages had been sought as a poor recompense for lasting 
agonies and disfigurements inflicted upon children by the treatment 
of the masters in those places, involving such offensive details of 
neglect, cruelty and disease as no writer of fiction would have the 
boldness to imagine, and that since he had been engaged upon these 
adventures he had received from private quarters, far beyond the 
reach of suspicion and distrust, accounts of atrocities in the perpetra- 
tion of which upon neglected or repudiated children these schools had 
been the main instruments, far exceeding any that appeared in these 
pages.” 

_ Forster declares that the cheap schools of Yorkshire had been 
heard of by Dickens in his childish days, and in 1837 he visited the 
county along with Hablot Browne to look then up and with the fixed 
intention of “ destroying, if he could.” 

I have recently come across a remarkable vindication of the truth 
of Dickens’s character-drawing of Squeers. I had forgotten that such 
an interesting reminiscence was upon my bookshelf, and it was during 
research for material in writing “ The Centenary Account of Blackley 
Methodism” that the circumstances were again brought before my 
memory. 
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My friend the lato Mr. Peter Ball, an antiquarian writer of some 
repute many years ago, published in 1892 his book, “ History of 
Blackley and Neighbourhood,” under the pen name of “ Philip Went- 
worth.” ‘This is the story of “ Squeers” and “Smike” told by Philip 
Wentworth. 

But there was another fire-side story which had currency in Bold 
Cooke’s house, the interest of which will last as long asand extend as 
far as the English language is spoken. The story-teller was 
Bold Cooke himself, who had the ill-fortune to be sent to that 
boarding-school in Yorkshire, the infamy of which Dickens has 
immortalised. ‘Squeers’’ was indeed his master and “Smike” 
his companion; and when the author of Nicholas Nickleby sent that 
wonderful production into the world, Cooke was almost beside himself 
with excess of joy, for that same story had often been told in a more 
literal, but hardly less striking form, at the fireside of Cooke’s house. 
Let those who have lent a too willing ear to the modern criticism 
which has denied the essential truth of Dickens’s account of Dothe- 
boys Hall, and invited the pity of the public for a ruined school- 
master, return to their old reverence for one whose wonderfal pen, 
though subject to a powerful imagination, never drew a picture that 
was not true to the life. Had the schoolmaster dared to bring an 
action for libel against Dickens, he would have opened the crater of 
an energetic volcano, and perished ignominiously in the flame and 
smoke of righteous indignation. 

Most grown up men have a good word to say for their first school- 
masters, and Bold Cooke, who appreciated judicious severity not a 
whit less than King Solomon, would have been one of the first to 
defend Squeers if he had been only barely worthy of defence. But 
the schoolmaster’s appeal for pity touched nobody’s heart, and his fall 
was less disastrous than most of his pupils desired. 

It is true that Smike, whose home was at Higher Broughton, did 
run away from school because of the inhumanity and tyranny of the 
master, and he was captured and most unmercifully flogged in the 
sight of all the trembling boys. 

Mr. Cooke was wont to describe what actually took place with 
mingled indignation and pity. The poor runaway was well flogged 
in the first dormitory where there were twenty-three beds. He was 
there stripped naked and tied to the door, and then whipped till he 
was covered with livid marks and open wounds, all the rest of the 
boys sitting up in bed till the cruel work was half completed. 
Immediately after this he was dragged away to be finished off in the 
next dormitory, in which were twenty-four beds, and as many pallid 
and trembling eye-witnesses. 

It is true that the scholars were ill-fed and plied with disgusting 
doses of brimstone and treacle ; and equally true that they were kept 
without fire in the coldest days of winter, and without sufficient, food 
every day. In the former respect Cooke was wont to say that the 
only days in winter when he experienced a sense of heat was when . 
he had been well thrashed at the beginning of theday. ‘“ Thrashed,” 
as he used to say, “ to keep me warm.” 

It is true that the scholars were expected {o wash their faces clean 
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with the aid of clay instead of soap, and it is true that towels were a 
seldom seen luxury. SP gee 

Some idea may be formed of the hatred which all the scholars of 
‘“‘Dotheboys Hall” entertained towards Squeers and his wife by the 
following story, which is from the lips of Mr. Cooke himself, and 
that is a sufficient guarantee of its truth. “ When a certain usher, or 
tout, named Simpson, was sent into Broughton to canvass for scholars, 
Smike, who was then at home, resolved to murder him, and com- 
municated his resolve to his mother in confidence. The usher, being 
secretly made aware of Smike’s design, and knowing too well the 
implacable temper of his enemy, fled precipitately, and took not a 
single pupil with him. Thus, in comparatively modern times, has 
Blackley been instrumental in defending the charity and chivalry of 
one of the greatest novelists of the day and in maintaining the 
traditions of the past.” 

A few days ago I had the pleasure of talking over the events 
referred to above with my friend, Mr. Thomas Cooke, son of the 
Bold Cooke who was at Dotheboys Hall. It has been my privilege 
to know Mr. Cooke for some years, and as he told me anew the story 
of the hardships and cruelties endured by the scholars at this 
academy of “practical teaching” the far-off days were brought 
before me in a very real sense, and Dickens and his creations 
appeared to me as creatures of real flesh and blood. Mr. Cooke 
added that his father’s story had been so deeply impressed upon his 
mind that he could recall every detail and circumstance connected 
with it as if it were yesterday. 


A DICKENS CARNIVAL IN AMERICA 


A COMPANY of amateurs in the small town of Sewickley, near 
Pittsburg, organised recently ‘‘ A Dickens Carnival ’’ in aid 
of a local hospital, and so successful was it that they were induced 
to repeat the performance at Pittsburgh in aid of the Alleghany 
County Child Labour Association. Two performances for the hos- 
pital realised $800.00, whilst for the Child Labour Association a 
single matinée brought $1,000.10. The programme comprised 
‘‘ Dickens’s Dream,’’. in which the novelist was impersonated by 
Mr. Philip W. Price. Then came a ‘‘ Grand March,” with re- 
presentations of characters from almost every book -from Pickwick 
to A Tale of Two Cities. This was followed by ‘‘ Tableaux: 
Dickens’s Children,’’? from A Christmas Carol, David Copperfield, 
Old Curiosity Shop, and A Tale of Two Citres, the programme con- 
cluding with a series of sketches from Pickwick, Nickleby, Old 
Curiosity Shop, and David Copperfield. 

The entire performance was on a large scale, and nothing seems 
to have been lacking to make it the great success it proved to be. 

The whole was beautifully staged, and the ‘‘ make-up’’ of the 
characters excellent and life-like, as the photographs of a few of 
them on the opposite page will testify. 

We are indebted to our friend Mr. W. G. Wilkins, of Pittsburg, 
for the loan of the excellent photographs. 
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| 
1—Mrs. Walter | 

Miller as “ Mrs. 

Wardle.” | 


2—Miss M. I. 
Nevin as ‘“ Mrs. 
Micawber.”’ 


3—Mr. T. W. 
Fitch, Jun., as 
“Jingle,” and 
Mr. C. Lee 
Collins as ‘‘ Tup- 
man,” 


E. A. Gormley as 
“ Miss Wardle.” 


5—Mr. J. B. 
Booth as “ Mr. 
Micawber.”’ 


6—Mr. F. G. 
Paulson as “ Mr. 
Pickwick.” 
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OLD WELLER’S EATANSWILL COACH ACCIDENT 


RELATED BY HIS SON 
s AND RENDERED INTO RHYME BY “F” 


ye Sir, it was a wery sad ewent 

As happened to my Father years ago, 

A strange and most mirac’lous accident— — 
He drove the coach in them days to and fro 


*Twixt London City and this wery town. 

*Lections was on; and he the orders got 
To bring some Independent Woters down, 

And have ’em here in good time, on the spot. 
Well, Sir, the day afore, a messenger 

Comes on the quiet, from the op’sit side. 
Says he, quite hatfable, “ Good evenin’, Sir.” 

“Good evening, Sir, to you,” my Dad replied. 
So after some palaverin’, this feller 

Says as how there’s some gentlemen request 
The favour of a call from Mr. Weller, 

On business of partic’lar interest. 


My Father goes accordin’ with the party, 
And finds hisself in a Committee-Room, 

The Chairman welcomes him quite free and hearty. 
Says he, “ You’re Mr. Weller, I presume?” 


“ Just so,” my Father says, and takes a cheer. 
The gentlemen was most polite and kind : 
“ We're all delighted, Sir, to see you here, 
Wot'li you take?” says he. ‘* Well, I don’t mind 
“Since you’re so pressin’, say a glass o’ sherry.” 
“ Certainly, Sir.” It’s brought. He takes a drau ght. 
Says Chairman, “ Glad we’ ve met again, Sir, wery ; 
I knowed you asa boy.” My Father laughed, 
Says he, “That's funny, Sir, I don’t know you, 
And can’t remember ever seein’ you afore.” 
“Lor,” says the Chairman, “ well, that’s curious too, 
I knowed you in a moment at the door. 


“ Your memory’ s defective, Mr. W.”’ 
“* Well,” says my Father, ‘ p'raps ’tain’t over prime.” 
“But as to that,” says t’other, ‘I won’t trouble you, 
We will not now recall that early time. 


“ Respectin’, Sir, your journey: down to-morrow, 
The road is bad in placcs, is‘it not?” 
My Father says, “I knows it,'to my sorrow, 
-Twixt here and Town there's many a orkard spot.” 


“Ah!” says the Chairman, “just by the Canal ?” 
Says Father, ‘ That Canal’s a nasty bit.” 

«A accident,” says t’other, “might befall, 
And all them woters tumble into it. 
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“ We knows your skill in drivin’, and mayhap 
Those ’lectors mightn’t come in time to wote. 

Just take this here, for you’re a worthy chap ” 
—And hands him out a twenty-pound Bank note. 


So arter this, my Father takes another 
Drink with the gentlemen afore he goes, 

They all shake hands and treat him like a brother, 
And then he seeks his wirtuous repose. 


But strange to say, Sir, on the ‘lection mornin’, 
As Mr. Weller drove past that Canal, 

There come a crash, without a moment’s warnin’, 
The coach upset; the woters, one and all, 


Was pitched head-fust right bang into the water! 
“Did all get out agin?” you say, Sir. Well, 

It ain’t partikler deep,— I think they oughter, 
But that my Father couldn’t ’zackly tell. 


A hat was seen, a floatin’ down the tide. 
P’raps it was empty, or they might ha’ found, 
Wen ’twas picked up, the owner's head inside, — 
If not, the chances are that he was drowned. 


But, wot strikes me with such extreme surprise, Sir, 
Is that the Coach, on that partic’lar day, 

With all them Independents, should capsize, Sir, 
And spill ’em in that extraor’nary way ! 


Try as I may, I can’t get over that 
—There’s Mr. Winkle callin’, Sir, and here’s your hat. 


DICKENS’S ADVICE TO STUDENTS 


ASSED recently by the leader of a Rochester young men’s 
+1 society for a few words of advice to its members, Mr. H. F. 
Dickens, K.C., the Life President of the Dickens Fellowship, wrote 
as follows :— ; 

‘‘T cannot do better than quote an extract from a speech made 
by my father in 1869, when he was President of the Birmingham 
and Midland Institute. In the course of that speech he said: 

To the students of your industrial class generally I have had it in 
my mind to commend the short motto in two words—Courage, Per- 
severe. This is the motto of a friend and werker. Not because the eyes 
of Europe are upon them, for I don’t in the least believe it; not because 
self-improvement is at all certain to lead to worldly success, but simply 
because it is right and good of itself, and because, being so, it does 
assuredly bring with it its own resources and its own rewards. 

‘To this advice I should like to add this on my own part— 
advice also based on what my father impressed upon me when I 
entered on my life: ‘ Do everything at your best ’—-advice which 
was also given to me,in another form by the great Carlyle. All 
I can wish you is—just to do an honest man’s work.”’ 
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DICKENS IN BOOKS 
SCROOGE QUOTED. 


“What right had the islanders of Tregarthen to be happy? Ebenezer 
Scrooge would have scoffed at them as he had girded at his nephew and 
Bob Cratchit on a memorable Christmas Eve.’”"—Tregarthen’s Wife, Ch. 16. 
F. M. White. 

IN THE MANNER OF MR. F.’s AUNT. 

The prophesied wind @ propos of nothing, and in much the same tones as 
“Mr. F.’s Aunt” was wont to address humanity generally.—Tregarthen’s 
Wife, Ch. 21. 


JOE GARGERY. 


‘Had Mary been there she would have thought of Joe Gargery. ‘A 
sight of money.’ ’’—Tregarthen’s Wife, Ch. 23. 


AS MARLEY’S GHOST AND SCROOGE. 


Like Jacob Marley’s ghost, Tregarthen was apt to be flowery. Like 

Scrooge, Mary detested it.— Tregarthen’s Wife, Ch. 27. 
ROB THE GRINDER. 

Remember how pigeons sapped the morals of Rob the Grinder.—Tregar- 

then’s Wife, Ch. 30. 
JACK BUNSBY. 

Like Jack Bunsby, he was given to loud-sounding phrases odorous cf 

obscurity.— Tregarthen’s Wife, Ch. 30. 


“DOIN’ OF NOTHINK” LIKE POOR JO. 
“ He was ‘doin’ of nothink’ . . . he had been ‘doin’ of nothink’ all his 
lifetime. . . . Hecould . . . swear . . . as he was not up to ‘ hany think.’” 
—Tregarthen’s Wife, Ch. 38. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


“TI didn’t know, and now I do know, and that shows the advantage of asking, 
don’t it?”.—Rosa DartLE. 


QUESTIONS 


‘““NuMBER Four CoLiection oF Hymns,”’ in Pickwick, Chapter XXIV. 
—When Sam Weller meets Job Trotter at Ipswich in the early morn- 
ing, the latter says he generally carries about with him a little book, 
“The Number Four Collection of Hymns.’”’ Can any reader of The 
Dickensian tell'me what this collection is, and by what sect of Christians 
it was used ?—JoHN ParcHine. 

ANSWERS 


Tue City THEATRE, which was opened in February, 1830, was situated 
in Milton Street (previously called Grub Street), a turning which runs in 
a northerly direction from Fore Street. The theatre was on the west side 
of the street, towards the further end, and was for some time under the 
management of Mr. J. K. Chapman, afterwards proprietor of the Sunday 
Times, who, in May, 1831, engaged Edmund Kean for a few nights. The 
theatre was never successful, and frequently changed hands. In 1832 
Benjamin Webster rented it for a short time, and was followed by 
Davidge, the Surrey manager. After a few years it ceased to be used for 
dramatic purposes, and was ultimately converted into a swimming bath, 
but the structure was demolished forty or fifty years ago. 


Murron Hitt was a thoroughfare running from Leather Lane into 
what is now Farringdon Road.—W. Dovetas, 125, Helix Road, S.W. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


YORKSHIRE SCHOOLS AND MR. SHAW 


Sir,—My article in the January issue appears to have offended the 
owner of the initials “T. W.”’ . 

A short while ago a gentleman writing in the Yorkshire Post in similar 
vein to “T. W.’’ professed to be the only living authority on the 
identity of Shaw with Squeers, but could not sustain his argument, so 
retired ignominiously ; and I am afraid “T. W.’’ also comes under that 
category. ; 

Can he account for the fact that Shaw was the only schoolmaster men- 
tioned by Dickens, and that Squeers’s portrait in the first part of 
Nicholas Nickleby was so like Shaw that people who knew him recognised 
him at once? 

Also, if Shaw’s school was a pattern of what a school should be, why 
did Dickens travel 300 miles in severe winter time to traduce and ruin a 
person he had not seen? 

No, I am afraid “ T. W.’’ must find some other excuse. 

With regard to the epidemic of ophthalmia, I believe “T. W.’’ must 
know he is wilfully misinterpreting facts. 

He can get an unprejudiced opinion on the subject by writing to the 
office of the Durham Chronicle. This paper published the whole of the 
evidence at the time of the trial of the two cases mentioned by him. From | 
this he will find the “ accidental knock’”’ is absolute rubbish. It was 
proved that the only medical attention given by the surgeon and apothe- 
cary named in his letter was to look at the boys’ eyes and turn them 
away ; they received no physic, eye-water, or anything else. ; 

He also says the testimony of witnesses entirely satisfied the Court 
that the management of the school was good. 

How does that agree with the fact that it was proved that at least 
twenty boys, all blind, were together in a cold stone washhouse a month 
at a time, or that many of the boys had the itch, and slept four in a bed 
with boys not infected? (I suppose ‘T. W.’’ is aware of the causes that 
induce itch.) Also that the specialist he mentions, Mr. Tyrrell, should 
say in his evidence that ‘‘a man who had acted properly would not have 
permitted those affected with a chronic disease (inflammation of the eye 
ls very contagious) to wash with the same towel as others not affected, 
nor would he have left them in a cold stone washhouse. 

The above are only two isolated cases. What would we think if we 
knew all that transpired? Well might Dickens say “he had purposely 
subdued the picture lest it be deemed impossible.”’ 

“T, W.’s’’ letter is full of discrepancies, and one of the worst is the 
stained glass window. 

This window was unveiled at Whitsuntide, 1896, or forty-six years after 
Shaw’s death, Miss Bousfield, his granddaughter, being the sole donor, 
and net the inhabitants of the village. 

This last item proves, I consider, ‘““T. W.’s’’ ignorance of the village, 
and will account for the several errors he has made. 

Yours truly, 
May 6th, 1911. EK. Harpy. 


SOME MORE PICKWICKIANA 
Str,—The writer read with interest the article in the January number 
by Mr. Pierpoint, entitled ‘“ More Pickwickiana,’’ and would add to it 


some items discovered in ‘“‘ The Bath Directory,’”’ published by H. Silver- 
thorne, Bath, 1837. 
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On page 130 are found the following items :— 
Pickwick, Eleazer, Esq., 10, Queen Square» 
Pickwick, Moses, Coach Proprietor, White Hart Inn, Hall Street ; 
Res., 18, Westgate Buildings. See Advt. 
Pickwick, Capt. William Eleazer, 10, Queen Square. 

The det. referred to is on two pages in the back of the Directory, and 
is the one reproduced in Van Noorden’s “ Topical Pickwick.” 

On page 150 there is found * Snodgrass, Alexander, Caledonian Tavern, 
16, Trim Street.’’ It is therefore not beyond the bounds of probability 
that Dickens not only found the name of the founder of the Pickwick 
Club in Bath, but also that of the poetically inclined member of the Club. 

Under the heading * Places of Public Amusement and Resort,’ the 
first item is ‘‘ Assembly Rooms, Bennett and Alfred Street ; Col. Jervois, 
M.C.’? The Colonel is generally accepted as the original of Mr. Cyrus 
Bantam, M.C., but on page 101 of the Directory we find that the residence 
of Col. Jervois was at 7, Portland Place, and not Queen Square, where 
Dickens locates Bantam’s residence. Mr. Fitzgerald is therefore mis- 
taken when he says, in * Boz and Bath,” that the real M.C. at that time 
did actually live in Queen Square. It will be noticéd that Dickens places 
Bantam in Queen Square, where Eleazer Pickwick and Capt. Pickwick 
lived. It will be remembered that Mr. Dickens took private lodgings for 
himself and friends, including Mr. and Mrs. Dowler, in the Royal 
Crescent. In the Directory there is a list of boarding-honses which con- 
tains the name of Mrs. Ormsby at No. 30, Circus, and the list contains 
no boarding-houses in the Crescent, so that Mr. Fitzgerald is probably 
also mistaken when he says that the Circus was not let in lodgings. It 
seems to the writer that Dickens did not want readers of Pickwick in 

. Bath to identify Mrs. Ormsby who did let lodgings in the Crescent to Mr. 
Pickwick and party; and for the same reason placed the residence of 
Bantam in Queen Square instead of in Portland Square, where the real 
M.C. lived. 

Yours truly, 
Wma. GLypE WILKINS. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., U.S.A., May 1st, 1911. 


THE MOURNFUL STATUE IN GOLDEN :SQUARE 


Srr,—-On page 76 of The Dickensian, 1909, is a query re the statue in 
Golden Square. If it has not already been answered the following extract 
from Thornbury and -Walford’s “Old and New London” may be of in- 
terest :—‘'The small and very common-place statue of George II. in the 
centre of the squareswas brought from Lord Chandos’s seat at Canons 
near Edgeware.”’ 

. Yours sincerely, 
JOHN ARDAGH. 

40, Richmond Road, Drumcondra, Dublin, May 4th, 1911. 


CHARLES DICKENS AND JOHN PRITT HARLEY 

Sir,—The astounding price realised at the sale of the Hoe Library for 
a presentation copy of Charles Dickens’s comic opera, “The Village 
Coquettes,”’ with an autograph inscription to his friend Harley, the 
actor—no less than $4,000 (£800)—should not he allowed to pass un- 
recorded in The Dickensian. : 

Apropos of Harley, I do not think it has ever heen noticed, except some 
years ago In a communication to Notes and Queries, that he was an early 
friend of the Dickens family. 

On the occasion of his benefit at Drury Lane Theatre, on May 29th, 
1827, the elder sister of Dickens played a pianoforte solo in the course of 
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a concert introduced between the pieces, and bat siied by Miss Stephens, 
Miss Fanny Ayton, and other performers of note. She was announced 
thus: ‘“ Between the pieces Miss Dickens (of the Royal Academy of 
Music), the celebrated pupil of Mr. Moscheles, will perform her master’s 
‘Recollections of Ireland.’ ”’ 

For the same actor's benefit, in the following year, Miss Dickens played 
* Anticipations of Scotland,”’ also by Moschelles. 

The introduction must have been entirely to serve the young lady, and 
it is worthy of note that all Charles Dickens’s dramatic pieces were pro- 
duced at the St. James’s Theatre during Harley’s stage management. 

It would be interesting to know whether it was not Harley who pro- 
posed Dickens as a member of the Garrick Club, of which Harley was a 
member from its commencement until his death in 1858. 

Yours faithfully, 
Wm. Dovctas. 

125, Helix Road, Brixton Hill. 


MR. JOHN MASEFIELD AND LITTLE DORRIT 

Str,—Discussing the play of “King John” in his book “ William 
Shakespeare,’” Mr. John Masefield says:—‘“ Some have thought that 
Shakespeare wrote the play in 1596, shortly after the death of his little 
son Hamnet, aged eleven. The supposition accuses Shakespeare of a 
want of heart, of a want of imagination, or of both wants together. . . . 
It was no more necessary for him to delay the writing of Prince Arthur 
till his son had died than it was for Dickens to wait till he had killed a 
real Little Dorrit by slow potson.”’ 

I wonder if any of your readers can help me to discover what the author 
is “ getting at’?! Mr. Willoughby Matchett will confirm me, I believe, in 
my recollection that Little Dorrit did not lie (let alone by slow poison !), 
so I suppose Mr. Masefield has some other of Dickens’s characters in 
mind. But which one? Possibly my Dickensian knowledge is getting 
somewhat rusty, but I cannot imagine what character is referred to, and 
it has aroused my curiosity. And, anyhow, it strikes me as odd, to say 
the least, that the author of a critical study of Shakespeare should make 
such a palpable error in regard to such an author as Dickens. 

Yours very faithfully, 


a 


Oup FLEET. 


THE DICKENS FELLOWSHIP 


HERE, THERE AND BVERYWHERE 


HEADQUARTERS.—On the 29th April the second and final Whist 
Drive of the London season took place at ‘“ Ye Mecca Café,’’ Ludgate 
Hill, when a large number of members and members’ friends participated 
in the gaiety of the evening. The first ladies’ prize, comprising a dainty 
Dickens tea service in Doulton ware, was wen by Miss Bedford, while 
the first gentlemen’s prize, a copy of the “Aldin’’? Lckwick in two 
volumes, fell to Mr. Fouldes. There were several uther prizes, all of a 
Dickensian character. The evening was entirely successful, and the work 
of the Committee of Management in arranging it was much appreciated. 


BIRMINGHAM.—The eighth annual meeting of this Branch was held 
on Friday, April 28th, at the Imperial Hotel, when reports from the 
various officers were read and approved. The past session has proved 
the most successful in every way since the inauguration of the Branch. 
Officers were elected, and a book (Little Dorrit) selected for special study 
during the coming session. The chairman of the Council, Mr. E. F. 
Braham, presided. 
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BRIGHTON.—The Branch concluded its session cn May 6th, when 
Mr. C. Van Noorden gave a lantern lecture entitled “A Visit to Pick- 
wick Land.’’ After some delay owing tv the refractory lantern, a large 
number of prints were shown with great success, exhibiting and making 
clear many allusions in Pickwick. This popular book is now over seventy 
years old, and manners have changed in most details, while a vast number 
of topics have passed out of memory. In moving a vote of thanks to 
the lecturer, Mr. Davey, the Chairman, declared that after the lecture 
Pickwick would now be far more intelligible. Mr. Van Noorden and Miss 
Geere (who had secured his services) were enthusiastically applauded. - 


BRISTOL AND CLIFTON.—This society has been for the last few years 
extremely helpful in aiding the cause of charity by giving dramatic per- 
formances. During the last season alone over £40 has been raised by its 
endeavours. The members give their services gratuitously and bear all 
expense. This being the case, the committee considered it advisable to 
arrange a dramatic evening to aid its own funds so that they may he in a 
better financial position to further their good work. Therefore last month 
a large and exceedingly appreciative audience gathered at the society’s 
headquarters, Whatley Hall, Clifton, when a really‘fine representation of 
five scenes from Oliver Twist, interspersed with a prologue and four songs, 
filled the programme. The scenes comprised :—Scene 1, Fagin’s Den, in- 
troduction of Oliver Twist by the Artful Dodger. Scene 2, London 
Bridge, the interview between Mr. Brownlow, Rose Maylie and Nancy. 
Scene 3, The Court House, trial of Oliver and the Artful Dodger. Scene 
4, Fagin’s Den, murder of Nancy. Tableaux, Remorse. Scene 5, Fagin 
and the Condemned Cell. The numerous parts were undertaken and 
capably filled by :—Judge, Mr. A. J. Tonkin; Policeman, Mr. Giddings ; 
Artful Dodger, Mr. Fred Down; Noah Claypole and Charlie Bates, Mr. 
Wyndham Shipp; Bookseller, Mr. A. Sincock; Mr. Brownlow, Mr. H. 
Craik-Smith; Sikes, Mr. Sam Tucker; Fagin, Mr. A. G. W. Tonkin; 
Rose Maylie, Miss May Parsons; Nancy, Mrs. Tonkin; Oliver Twist, 
Mr. A. Bale. The prologue was recited by Mr. Charles Andrews. 
Madame Eva Hartshorne and Mr. J. H. Goodwin rendered the songs 
allotted to them with feeling and expression. Mr. Edgar Down was an 
efficient and painstaking stage-manager, and the limelight effects were in 
the hands of Mr. Harry Orchard, the scenery being kindly lent from the 
studio of Mr. Frank Holmes. 


BRIXTON.—The annual conversazione and closing evening of the 
session was held in the usual lecture hall on April 24th, when there was 
a capital attendance of members and friends, who thoroughly appreciated 
and enjoyed the entertainment provided by the committee. The Treasurer 
represented the Secretary in his unavoidable absence, and Mr. Sidney 
Marriott was elected Chairman. The programme, diversified with recita- 
tion and song, was almost entirely Dickensian. Miss Cobeldick, in her 
brilliant fashion, represented classical music in a high and delightful 
degree. MisS*Millie Britton and Mr. Vivian Elmslie sang songs, and 
Oliver Twist rendered “The Vigil of Miggs’”’ in her best form. Mr. 
Victor R. Gibbs gave an hour of his character sketches and recitations 
from Dickens’s works, which the audience keenly followed and applauded. 
Miss Britton and Mr. Gibbs were new blood, so far as this Branch was 
concerned, and their reappearance will be heartily welcomed. Five pro- 
minent members of the Council were present, several of whom spoke. 


DUBLIN.—The closing meeting for the session took place on April 
19th with a discussion on The Mystery of Edwin Drood. The chair was 
occupied by the Hon. Treasurer (Mr. J. A. Miller), who took the oppor- 
tunity of congratulating the members on the very successful and enjoy- 
able session they had just completed. He compared the position of the 
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Branch jo-day, with its various social and charitable activities in such 
a flourishing condition, with the earlier phase of its career when as a 
visitor at the meeting he had noted that its very existence depended upon 
a comparatively small number of ardent and enthusiastic workers. Now, 
however, they had enrolled among their members a great many able 
Dickensians, and he had been struck during the session to find so many 
new contributors to the various discussions and lectures they had held. 
The membership of the Branch had increased over fifty per cent. since 
last year, and they had every reason to expect a record season for the 
centenary. Amongst those who contributed to the discussion on Edwin 
Drood were: Mrs. Montgomery, Miss Mary Hogg, Miss Hileen Martin, 
Miss Winifred, J. Lawrenson, and Messrs. M. D. Collins, George A. 
Young, J. Shaw, W. J. Bowesman, Charles E. Tirrell, and the Chairman. 
During the course of the evening sympathetic reference was made to the 
late Mr. E. H. Kearney, B.L., and a resolution of condolence with his 
family was forthwith adopted. 


HAMILTON (Canada).—On March 16th Association Hall was filled to 
its capacity when an entertainment quite unique of its kind was given by 
Mr. Battis, of Chicago. His impersonations as Dickens himself, Captain 
Cuttle, Mr. Micawber, Bill Sikes, Nell’s Grandfather, Sam Weller, Rogue 
Riderhood, Sidney Carton, etc., were admirably and enthusiastically re- 
ceived. This was the first visit of Mr. Battis, and, judging from the 
appreciation of his audience, a warm welcome will greet him when he 
appears again. The last meeting for the present season was held in the 
Conservatory of Music on April 24th, and was enjoyed by a large number 
of members, Mrs. Sydney Dunn, Vice-President, occupying the chair. 
The musical portion of the programme was in the hands of Mrs. Percy 
Onderdonk and Miss Gladys Gates, both of whom deserved the warm 
appreciation of their songs shown by the members present. They were 
accompanied by Miss Laidlaw. Miss Blanch Walters, of Toronto, who 
delighted the fellowship last year, gave three selections, “Mr. Pickwick 
and the Lady in Yellow Curlpapers,’’ “‘ A Retrospect from David Copper- 
field,’ and “ Dick Swiveller and the Marchioness,’’ all of which were 
thoroughly enjoyed. Mr. James contributed largely to the success of 
the evening with his paper on Pickwick, which was both amusing and 
instructive, and should serve to encourage members of the Fellowship to 
prepare papers from the works of the great author. Mr. C. W. Bell re- 
ferred in fitting terms to the great loss sustained by the Fellowship in the 
death of the Honorary President, the late Bishop Du-Moulin, the mem- 
bers present showing acquiescence by a standing vote. 


HASTINGS.—The Dickens Dramatic Club (an auxiliary of the Branch 
of the Fellowship) gave two very successful performances on Wednesday, 
April 25th, at the Queen’s Hotel. The Club has done excellent work 
throughout the winter, and is certainly to be congratulated upon the 
versatility of its members, who turn from one character to another with 
equal ease and ability. Nine sketches from the works of Charles Dickens 
were given, the most ambitious being ‘‘The Thieves’ Kitchen,’’ from 
Oliver Twist, when Mr. Harold Kenward made a successful Fagin, and 
Mrs. Alf. Cruttenden as Nancy, Mr. Frank Freeman as Bill Sikes, Mr. 
Gurney Tyler as the Artful Dodger, Mr. G. Fellows as Charlie Bates, and 
Master Sidney Gould as Oliver Twist were distinctly good. At the close 
of the evening performance Mrs. Alf. Cruttenden (Hon. Secretary and 
founder of the Dramatic Club) was presented with a pair of silver vases in 
recognition of her untiring efforts on their behalf. 


MAIDSTONE.—An amateur performance of Nicholas Nickleby was 
given at the Concert Hall on May 2nd, in connection with the Branch, 
when a large and distinguished audience, including the Mayor and Miss 
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Wallis, was present. The proceeds of the entertainment were deyoted to 
the expenses in connection with the “ Old Maidstone’ Bazaar. The piece, 
which was in four scenes, was ably acted, and great credit was due to the 
cast for the manner in which they took their respective parts, and the 
entertainment may be classed as a decided success. Congratulations 
must be bestowed upon the stage manager, Mr. C. Browne, and the 
director, Mr. Hunt, who were responsible for the promptness of the scene 
changing, for scene changing is generally rather a long business at 
amateur performances. The cast was as follows :—Ralph Nickleby, Mr. 
H. C. Dunning; Nicholas Nickleby, Mr. Harry R. Stroud; John Browdie, 
Mr. W. H. Vaughan; Wackford Squeers, Mr. R. T. Brown; Snawley, 
Mr. P. M. French; Newman Noggs, Mr. G. W. Tillett; Smike, Mr. Alan 
Hayes; Waiter (at Saracen’s Head), Mr. Geo. Masters; Mrs. Nickleby, 
Mrs. Masters; Kate Nickleby, Miss Winifred Ransley; Mrs. Squeers, 
Miss Peters; Fanny Squeers, Miss Bessie Green ; Tilda Price, Mrs. R. T. 
Brown ; Schoolboys, Masters H. Brown, R. Wallace, H. Trowell, R. Mar- 
ley, R. A. Jenner, W. Moore. E. Brown, 8. Viney, E. Verral, C. Piper, 
and D. Loder. The furniture was kindly lent by.Messrs. Denniss Paine 
& Co., and the antiques by Mr. Reeves, of Stone Stréet. 


PHILADELPHIA.—The April meeting was held at the Walton Hotel, 
President Leigh Mitchell Hodges occupied the chair. Mrs. A. E. Wager- 
Smith read a pleasing paper on ‘‘ Playing the Game,” in which the card- 
playing incidents in Dickens’s books were pointed out and commented upon. 
Miss H. Kate Murdoch gave @ delightful reading of ‘‘ The Boarding School 
Elopement”’ from Pickwick Papers. A paper on “ Dickens’s Gentlemen,” 
written by James P. Davison, was read by J. K. Thompson. Mr. Frank 
Edwin Elwell, the sculptor, creator of the bronze group, Dickens and Little 
Nell, which stands in Clark Park, this city, and who is an honorary member 
of the Philadelphia Branch, was present and made a brief but very enter- 
taining address. He was given a most cordial reception. Mr. I. Milton 
Smith read a number of short excerpts from the works of Dickens which he 
termed ‘‘ Sermons,” and also recited a poem entitled ‘‘ Little Nell.’’ There 
were charming vocal numbers by Miss Julia J. Robinson and Miss Katherine 
Rosenkranz, with Mr. Frederick Peakes at the piano. 


PLYMOUTH.—This Branch wound up a very successful season on 
April 24th, the President, Mr. W. H. K. Wright, F.R.H.S., F.L.A., in 
the chair. The Hon. Secretary, Mr. F. J.. Knight, reported that 52 new 
members had been added during the year; that fourteen meetings had 
been held, with an average attendance of 60. Several interesting papers 
had been delivered, including ‘The Construction of Nicholas Nickleby,”’ 
by Mr. John Hitchings; “ A Tale of Two Cities,” by Mr. Egbert Ruse ; 
‘““Dickens and Christmas,’’ by the President ; “ Dickens in London,”’ by 
Mr. H. Brown; and ‘“‘An Evening with the Wellers,’’ by the President. 
Miss Helen Brinckman also gave a most acceptable recital of Mr. Matz’s 
lecture on Dickens at the Free Library under the auspices of the Dickens 
Fellowship. The members’ evenings were most enjoyable, selected read- 
ings being given by many of the members. Three whist drives were also 
given and attracted a large number of members and their friends to the 
Mikado Café, where the bulk of the meetings are held. Over two hundred 
children of the very poor were entertained at “Tiny Tim Teas”’ by the 
Branch, and thus much brightness was infused into a large number of 
dull lives. Financially the Branch is in a flourishing condition, and 
there 1s every probability that next Session will witness a considerable 
influx of members. The officers for the ensuing year are as follows :— 
President, Mr. W. H. K. Wright (Borough Librarian); Vice-Presidents, 
Mr. G. J. Michell, B.A., Mr. W. Hornbrook, J.P., Mr. John Hitchings, 
and Mr, W. C. Spear; Hon. Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. F. L. Knight; 
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General Committee, Messrs. J. D. F. Leyland, R. Lobb, F. C. H. 
McChesney, J. Wyatt, and Dr. W. H. Waterfield ; Ladies’ Committee for 
Charitable Guild, Mesdames Foot, Michell, Knight, Spear, Turner, 
Stockwell, Wright, Wyatt. 


SHEFFIELD.—At the annual general meeting held on April 21st, at 
the Cutlers’ Hall, after the election of officers and the passing of reports 
had taken place, an attractive musical and dramatic programine was en- 
joyed by a large audience when the business agenda had been disposed 
of. Alderman W. H. Brittain, J.P., was elected President for the en- 
suing year, Mr. Wm. F. Bagnall was re-elected as Hon. Secretary, and 
Mr. L. J. Kirkhain as Hon. Treasurer. The secretarial report stated that 
the past session had established a record in the number of meetings held, 
twelve in all, since last October, and gave an outline of a very attractive 
programme for next session. The Hon. Secretary, speaking on the out- 
look, made a suggestion concerning the celebration of the Dickens Cen- 
tenary in 1912, that an effort should be made to endow a cot in the 
Children’s Hospital. Strong outside financial aid would be needed, or a 
public subscription, but could there be a more worthy way to keep his 
memory green? Will some prominent citizen give us a start? An in- 
crease in membership was reported for the year, and a very interesting 
programme was contributed to by the following :—Songs by Miss Mary 
Malthouse, a pianoforte solo hy Miss Lilian Abey, character sketches 
(Dickens) by Mr. Arthur Mills, and a musical monologue by Myr. Fred 
Jackman. The powerful voice of Mr. W. F. Bagnall was heard to adyan- 
tage in Michael Watson’s “ Thy Sentinel am I,” and Mr. 1. J. Kirkham 
was an efficient accompanist. The evening concluded with a dramatic 
reading froin The Battle of Life, in which the following took part :—Miss 
Ethel Keeton, Miss Rosa Gray, Miss Mary Malthouse, Miss Graco 
Holland, Mrs. W. F. Bagnall, Miss L. H. Rhodes, Messrs. Arthur Mills, 
Fred Jackman, J. A. Howard, Walker, and A. Hodgkinson. Mr. J. Abey 
(Chairman of Council) presided. 


WINNIPEG.—The Dickens Fellowship Players held a meeting at the 
residence of M. A. Muldrew, Devon Court, on April 6th, and formed 
themselves into a general committee, and H. G. Wade was elected chair- 
man of the Players’ Club and [Frederick Taylor, Secretary-Treasurer. 
The principal feature of the meeting was the discussion of the possibility 
of producing a Dickens play at the coming centenary, and it was unani- 
mously decided to introduce to the Winnipeg public one of the great 
author’s works as an appropriate celebration on February 7th, 1912. 


BARDELL vy. PICKWICK AT DEVIZES. 

Encouraged by the success of their recent entertainment at St. Peter’s 
School, the members of the St. Peter’s C.E.M.S. and C.E.T.S. gave 
a repeat performance of the Bardell v. Pickwick breach of promise trial at 
the Town Hall on April 19th, which, with the addition of a miscellaneous 
concert, provided a very attractive entertainment. The first part con- 
sisted of the miscellaneous concert, which was of an agreeably varied 
nature, and included an extravaganza on Sairey Gamnp and Betsey Prig. 
All the characters in ‘“ Bardell v. Pickwick’’ played together well, and 
with such a level performance it is not necessary to mention individually 
every member of a large cast, but of the principals it may be said that 
Mr. Cole was judicially severe as Justice Stareleigh; Mr. Fortt, if not 
physically the Buzfuz that Dickens portrayed. made the most of that 
hombastic lawyer’s part; Mr. Biggs was portly pompous as the clerk, 
Mr. Stebbing was a sprightly Sam Weller, Mr. Blea as Winkle was 
Winkle; Mrs. Bardell’s friends, Mrs. Saunders and Mrs. Cluppins, were 
both capitally interpreted by Miss Dee and Miss Carr respectively ; while 
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the Rev. W. H. Weekes, who ineffectually attempts to conceal his iden- 
tity under the pseudonym of Mr. Harry Jones, again gave a life-like por- 
trait of the immortal Pickwick. A carefully studied minor character was 
given by Mr. Gordon Redman as foreman of the jury, whilst the other 
jurymen looked like a Dickens jury. The stage management was in the 
hands of Mr: Blea. A fairly large audience attended the entertainment, 
which was for the benefit of the local Scouts. 


THE ATLANTIC UNION IN DICKENS-LAND. 

On Saturday, April 22nd, several prominent members of the Atlantic 
Union visited the borough under the directorship of the amiable Secre- 
tary, Mr. T. D. Hawkin. Chops and tomato sauce were served at the 
George Inn, and after lunch Mr. Hawkin spoke of the Shakespearean 
associations in the district. Mr. Frank Staff dealt with the Dickensian 
landmarks, explaining the associations with Lant Street, St. George’s 
. Church, and the Borough inns. The party then proceeded to the different 
places of interest in the neighbourhood, and an open door in Lant Street 
enabled Mr. Staff to show the very identical staircase up which Mr. 
Pickwick walked to the famous first floor front. Had time permitted, he 
would no doubt have located the oyster shop, and taken the party to the 
public house the home of the dropsical glasses with the gouty legs, so 
resourceful and ingenious is Mr. Staff. 


DICKENSIANA MONTH BY MONTH 


BOOKS. . 

Bleak House, with 40 illustrations by Phiz, two vois.; and The ALystery 
of Edwin Drood and Master Humphrey’s Clock, with 33 illustrations by 
Sir Luke Fildes, R.A., George Cattermole and Phiz, a portrait of Charles 
Dickens, and a facsimile of a page of the MS. of The Mystery of Edwin 
Drood, 1 vol. London: Chapman & Hall, Ltd., 3s. 6d. each volume. 

In “ Dickens-Land,’’ by Ernest Haslehurst, illustration in colour by 
J. A. Nicklin, 4to. Blackie & Co., 2s. net. 

MAGAZINE AND NEWSPAPER ARTICLES. 

“About Edwin Drood.”’ The Author, April. 

Hard Times (The Dickens Centenary Testimonial). Civil and Military 
Gazette, April 12th. 4 

“Charles Dickens and Charles Lamb,” by G. A. P., Glasgow Herald, 
April 15th. be 

“Dickens Characters Admiring the Dickens Stamp ’’(illus.). The Sphere 
April 15th. ; 

“The Lonely Grave of Charles Dickens’s Soldier Son in India ”’ (illus.). 
The Sphere, April 15th, 

Edwin Drood, Nicholas Nickleby and “ Pickwick Difficulties.’? Notes 
and Queries, April 22nd and 29th. 

“Where was Mr. Carker Killed?” Cambridge Review, April 27th. 

“The Dickens Testimonial Stamp.” Strand Magazine, May. 

“The Modern Novel and its Public,’ by E. H. Lacon Watson. The 
Author, May. : ; 

The Mystery of Edwin Drood, by Andrew Lang. Blackwood’s Mayazine, 


ay- 
“Dickens and Clerks,’’ by a Bit of Old Chelsea; “Furth 

Charles Dickens,”’ M. Tigg. Aquarius, May. Wi eccakeia 
“The Fat Boy Intervenes,”’ by W. R. T. Glasgow Herald, May 6th. 
“An Unknown Portrait of Charles Dickens.” Daily Graphic (illus. ) 

a 9th. The Times, May 8th and 10th. ‘ 
“How We Treat a Great Author ”’ (illus.). Picture P 
“Our Mutual Friend.” Atheneum, May ‘Sth and 20th. iy ciktiney hil 
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